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The  possibility  of  the  use  of  coercive  action  by  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
(PRC)  to  unify  with  Taiwan  cannot  be  ignored  given  the  continuing  priority  placed  upon 
the  Taiwan  issue  by  the  PRC.  China’s  regional  and  global  rise  to  prominence  will  make 
dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  forced  unification  a  sensitive  subject  for  all  nations.  This 
paper  will  address  the  potential  reactions  and  policies  of  four  countries  in  the  region  to 
such  a  unification  scenario:  South  Korea,  Australia,  India,  and  Japan.  These  countries 
are  economically  and  diplomatically  prominent,  both  in  the  region  and  internationally. 
Their  reactions  will  be  critical  and  will  likely  affect  the  reactions  of  the  rest  of  the  region 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Understanding  the  situation  that  might  result  following  a 
PRC  action  against  Taiwan  will  help  to  inform  options  for  responses  by  these  countries 


and  the  United  States. 


ASIAN  SECURITY  FOLLOWING  PRC  UNIFICATION  WITH  TAIWAN 


Introduction 

The  uncertain  relationship  between  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  and 
Taiwan  has  influenced  the  stability  of  Northeast  Asia  for  over  half  a  century.  These 
simmering  tensions  are  the  result  of  the  Chinese  Civil  War  that  concluded  in  1 949.  The 
Chinese  Communists  led  by  Mao  Tse-Tung  defeated  the  Nationalists  under  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  on  the  mainland  and  established  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  Chiang  and  his 
followers  fled  to  Taiwan,  vowing  to  eventually  retake  mainland  China  from  the 
communists. 

The  world  community  did  not  initially  recognize  Mao’s  mainland  government.  In 
fact,  the  United  Nations  continued  to  recognize  Taiwan  as  the  only  legitimate  China  as 
the  Republic  of  China  (ROC),  as  China  was  called  under  the  Nationalists,  and  allowed  it 
to  continue  occupying  its  seat  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council.  Under 
martial  law  since  1949,  Chiang’s  death  and  political  liberalization  that  followed 
eventually  resulted  in  the  lifting  of  martial  law  in  1987  as  Taiwan  transformed  into  a  true 
democracy,  holding  its  first  free  national  elections  in  1996.  The  political  transformation 
did  not  affect  the  vibrant  economy  that  Taiwan  had  pursued  since  the  1960s,  a  course 
of  development  that  made  Taiwan  one  of  the  Asian  Tigers.  Most  states  continued  to 
support  Chiang  Kai-shek,  but  cut  normal  ties  to  recognize  the  PRC  following  U.S.-PRC 
normalization  that  began  in  1971 .  The  situation  in  the  UN  was  no  different  as  it  quickly 
approved  recognition  of  the  PRC  as  the  sole  legitimate  representation  of  China  in  late 
1971 .  The  dramatic  political  change  in  the  early  70s  also  meant  a  de  facto  recognition  of 


China’s  claim  to  Taiwan  as  part  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  This  situation 
remains  largely  unchanged  today. 

In  the  late  1970s,  more  change  confronted  the  PRC,  as  the  death  of  Mao  led  to 
the  reforms  of  Deng  Xiaoping.  These  reforms  profoundly  affected  the  PRC,  including  its 
dealings  with  Taiwan.  The  surging  PRC  economy  has  provided  the  means  for  the 
mainland  government  to  exert  its  influence  broadly  throughout  Asia  and  much  of  the 
world.  The  relationship  with  Taiwan,  though,  remains  tense.  Taiwan  is  no  longer 
focused  on  the  reunification  policy  pursued  by  Chiang  and  the  Nationalists  and  it  now 
focuses  its  efforts  on  preserving  the  status  quo  of  de  facto  independence.  Since  2000, 
PRC’s  concern  has  been  heightened  due  to  the  election  of  the  opposition  and  pro¬ 
independence  Chen  Shui  Bian  as  the  president.  During  his  terms,  Chen  has  called  for 
pursuing  de  jure  independence.  PRC’s  Anti-Secession  Act  in  2005  was  an  open 
statement  of  policy  that  PRC  reserved  the  right  to  use  any  means  including  force  to 
prevent  Taiwan  from  formally  declaring  independence. 

This  is  the  current  situation.  Taiwan  is  a  democracy  with  a  robust  economy,  but 
virtually  no  formal  diplomatic  recognition  by  the  world  community.  The  PRC  continues 
to  grow  in  prominence  and  maintains  its  efforts  to  isolate  Taiwan  intending  ultimately  to 
make  it  a  part  of  greater  China.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  China  will  use  coercive 
measures  to  achieve  this,  measures  that  are  not  limited  to  military  options  but  also 
political,  diplomatic  and  economic.  Given  China’s  intent  and  the  complexities  of  the 
PRC-Taiwan  situation  that  the  international  community  faces,  it  is  prudent  to  consider 
now  the  consequences  of  PRC’s  absorption  of  Taiwan,  especially  in  Asia  and  in 
particular  if  it  is  the  result  of  coercion.  Understanding  the  consequences  can  help  frame 
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responses  to  any  PRC  coercive  actions  should  they  choose  to  undertake  them  and  also 
help  shape  the  world’s  current  engagement  of  the  PRC-Taiwan  issue. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  make  an  initial  effort  at  this  task.  It  considers  the 
consequences  of  a  PRC  action  to  unilaterally  and  coercively  unify  Taiwan  with  the 
mainland.  The  ways  chosen  by  the  PRC  are  not  considered.  They  may  be  military, 
economic,  and/or  diplomatic  in  nature.  However,  in  the  end,  the  government  of  Taiwan 
is  subdued  against  its  will.  The  paper  assumes  that  the  United  States  not  only  openly 
opposes  coercion,  but  also  that  it  will  take  action  to  block  it.1  This  paper  will  attempt  to 
identify  how  such  a  unification  scenario  affects  the  rest  of  Asia.  To  limit  the  analysis 
only  selected  Asian  nations  are  considered.  These  nations,  Republic  of  Korea, 
Australia,  India,  and  Japan,  are  the  key  players  in  the  region  with  the  most  regional  and 
international  influences.  This  paper  reviews  the  current  linkages  between  these  states 
and  the  PRC  to  assess  the  impact  of  PRC  coercion  of  Taiwan  on  future  relationships. 
Such  an  assessment  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  coercive  unification  hurts  Chinese 
interests  while  an  active  counter  to  China  will  benefit  U.S.  interests. 

South  Korea 

The  first  state  for  consideration  is  the  Republic  of  Korea,  or,  more  commonly, 

South  Korea.  Korea  and  China  have  a  long  historical  relationship  built  upon  strong 
cultural  bonds.  Geographically,  the  two  are  very  close.  Without  the  artificiality  of  North 
Korea,  China  and  South  Korea  are  neighbors.  This  geographic  proximity  is  the  source 
of  numerous  cultural  ties.  During  the  Choson  period  (1392-1910),  Korea  was  referred 
to  as  “small  China.”2  Chinese  dynasties  at  one  time  had  the  right  to  intervene  in  Korean 
affairs  ranging  from  the  selection  of  the  Korean  dynasty’s  name  to  the  selection  of  the 
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rulers  themselves.3  China  and  South  Korea  are  still  close  enough  to  squabble  at  times 
about  the  nature  of  their  common  cultural  history,  sometimes  with  impact  on  their 
current  relationship.  Such  a  situation  surfaced  in  2004,  when  China  claimed  that  the 
Koguryo  Kingdom  (37  B.C.E.-668  C.E.)  was  part  of  Chinese  territory  and  history  and  not 
the  independent  Korean  entity  that  provided  one  of  the  historical  and  cultural 
foundations  of  modern  Korean  identity,  history  and  territory.4 

Given  their  geographic  closeness,  China  and  South  Korea  are  natural  economic 
partners.  As  with  many  states  in  Asia,  South  Korea  has  enjoyed  a  growing  economic 
interaction  with  China  for  many  years.  In  2006,  China  was  South  Korea’s  largest  export 
market  worth  over  $20  billion  in  goods  and  services.5  South  Korea  also  imported  $15.7 
billion  in  Chinese  goods  and  services  making  China  South  Korea’s  second  biggest 
source  of  imports  only  behind  Japan.6  This  strong  economic  relationship  has  helped 
South  Korea  secure  international  economic  prominence  with  the  world’s  13th  largest 
Gross  Domestic  Product  in  2006  (China  ranked  4th).7 

This  economic  relationship  is  important  in  two  areas.  First,  it  helps  to  further 
demonstrate  the  closeness  of  the  Chinese  and  Korean  ideas  on  economic 
development.  As  the  PRC  planned  its  transition  from  a  communist-era  state-planned 
economy  to  a  modern  market  economy,  it  turned  to  South  Korea’s  developmental 
strategy  that  had  been  pursued  with  such  success  since  the  early  1960s  as  a  model.8 
An  example  is  China’s  special  economic  zones,  which  were  “in  fact  creative 
reinventions  of  the  export  processing  zones  in  South  Korea  and  elsewhere.”9 
Furthermore,  the  economic  interaction  has  served  as  a  catalyst  for  the  growth  of  the 
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overall  relationship  and  “provides  a  model  for  how  deepening  economic  relations  can 
bring  two  capitals  together  politically.”10 

South  Korea  and  the  PRC  officially  established  diplomatic  relations  on  August  23, 
1992. 11  Since  that  date,  one  of  the  critical  areas  of  collaboration  between  Seoul  and 
Beijing  has  been  the  handling  of  the  North  Korea  nuclear  issue.  This  has  been 
especially  evident  following  North  Korea’s  acknowledgement  in  2002  that  it  has  been 
pursuing  a  nuclear  weapons  program.  Through  the  Six-Party  talks  format,  South  Korea 
has  sought  to  “provide  the  most  persuasive  road  to  induce  the  North  to  reform  and 
open,  promote  reconciliation  and  cooperation,  and  lead  to  peaceful  unification  without 
war.”12  With  this  approach,  Seoul  has  found  itself  advocating  an  approach  similar  to 
Beijing,  sometimes  at  odds  with  the  approaches  of  the  United  States  and  Japan.13 

Finally,  the  most  important  tie  for  South  Korea  has  long  been  with  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Korean  War  cease-fire  in  1953,  the  United  States  has  maintained  a 
strong  military  presence  in  South  Korea  as  part  of  the  military  alliance.  While 
consultation  was  able  to  smooth  them  over,  disagreements  have  arisen  recently  over 
U.S.  plans  to  realign  forces  worldwide  including  the  removal  of  some  forces  stationed  in 
Korea.14  Although  China  and  South  Korea  do  not  have  a  formal  or  a  strong  defense 
relationship,  a  nascent  foundation  for  one  has  been  established  beginning  with  the  1999 
agreement  to  hold  annual  discussions  on  regional  security  issues.15  Thus,  while  the 
security  relationship  is  strong  between  the  U.S.  and  Korea  for  now,  clear  indications  of 
continuing  revision  are  present,  setting  the  stage  for  stronger  ties  between  South  Korea 
and  China  in  the  future. 
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Ultimately,  then,  what  might  be  South  Korea’s  posture  following  a  coercive  PRC 
unification  with  Taiwan?  It  is  likely  that  Korea  will  neither  support  nor  oppose  the 
Chinese  action  too  vociferously.  Long-term  interests  and  the  development  of  a  closer 
relationship  with  China  would  moderate  South  Korean  opposition.  South  Korea  will 
hope,  in  essence,  to  ride  out  the  storm,  wanting  to  preserve  good  long-term  relationship 
with  China,  which  clearly  supports  its  cultural,  political  and  economic  interests.  South 
Korea  will  not  want  to  offend  its  long-term,  but  non-regional,  ally,  the  United  States. 
However,  a  neutral  position  would  ultimately  weaken  the  relationship  with  the  United 
States  while  strengthening  China’s  position  on  the  Korean  peninsula.16 

Australia 

Australia  is  an  interesting  case  in  this  matter.  Western  by  its  history,  Australia  is 
attempting  to  define  itself  more  as  a  member  of  the  Asian  community.  This  has  caused 
a  shift  in  Australia’s  traditional  relationships  that  have  been  primarily  focused  outside  of 
the  region  with  other  British  Commonwealth  nations  and  the  United  States.  As  with 
many  other  nations  one  of  the  prominent  relationships  Australia  is  pursuing  is  the  one 
with  China. 

Of  the  four  countries  considered  in  this  paper,  Australia  has  the  least  connection  to 
China  culturally  and  geographically.  It  has  been  dominated  by  Western  ideas  passed 
down  from  the  British  Empire  and  it  sits  as  its  own  continent  apart  from  Asia.  Inclusion 
in  Asia  is  an  effort  for  Australia,  not  a  natural  consequence.  Along  with  a  liberalized 
immigration  policy  that  has  brought  in  a  large  number  of  Asian  immigrants,  Australia  is 
also  deepening  its  economic  integration  with  Asia.  In  2006,  seven  of  the  top  ten  export 
markets  for  Australian  goods  and  services  were  in  Asia.17  Thirty  percent  of  Australia’s 
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trade  was  with  Japan,  China,  and  South  Korea.18  And,  China  was  the  second  largest 
destination  for  Australian  exports  and  the  second  largest  source  of  Australian  imports19 
Overall  trade  volume  rose  from  approximately  20  billion  Australian  dollars  (A$)  in  2001 
to  over  50  billion  A$  in  2006. 20  This  economic  integration  will  continue  to  grow  in  part 
due  to  the  2005  China-Australia  Free  Trade  Agreement.  One  outcome  of  this  trade 
relationship  will  be  increasing  Chinese  dependence  on  Australian  natural  gas.  The 
Chinese  themselves  believe  that,  by  2025,  they  will  import  fifty  percent  of  their  natural 
gas  from  Australia.21  According  to  Mohan  Malik,  “China  is  now  as  critical  to  Australia’s 
economic  security  and  prosperity  as  U.S.  is  in  terms  of  Australia’s  military  security.”22 

The  basis  for  the  United  States’  military  relationship  with  Australia  is  the  1952 
Security  Treaty  between  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States  (ANZUS).  This 
relationship  remains  an  important  tie  between  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

Following  9/1 1 ,  Australia  invoked  on  its  own  the  ANZUS  treaty  to  provide  support  to  the 
United  States.23  One  analyst  wrote  that  this  action  “speaks  volumes  both  for  Australia’s 
sense  of  kinship  with  the  United  States  and  its  outrage  against  the  United  States’ 
attackers.”24  Australia,  with  concurrence  of  the  United  States,  has  recently  entered  into 
a  security  arrangement  with  Japan.25  The  arrangement,  covering  intelligence  sharing, 
high-level  exchanges  of  military  personnel,  and  extensive  co-operation  in  training, 
represents  the  first  time  that  Japan  has  entered  into  a  security  agreement  with  anyone 
besides  the  United  States.26  These  developments  seem  to  indicate  that  Australian 
support  of  U.S.  regional  security  interests  will  remain  firm. 

However,  Australian  allegiance  to  U.S.  interests  may  not  be  as  firm  as  it  seems.27 
The  possibility  of  a  crisis  concerning  Taiwan  demonstrates  this.  Australia  has  received 
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pressure  from  both  the  United  States  and  China  regarding  its  position  in  a  potential 
crisis.  A  senior  Chinese  diplomat,  He  Yafei,  demanded  in  2005  that  Australia  relook  its 
security  arrangements  with  the  U.S.  and  consider  any  PRC  action  against  Taiwan  as 
not  invoking  Article  IV  of  the  ANZUS  Treaty.28  The  treaty  states  that  “an  armed  attack  in 
the  Pacific  Area  on  any  of  the  Parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety 
and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes.”29  The  United  States  would  likely  seek  Australian  support  in 
its  efforts  to  aid  Taiwan.  When  asked  how  Australia  would  balance  interests  with  China 
and  the  U.S.  in  a  Taiwan  crisis,  Foreign  Minister  Alexander  Down  stated  that  “military 
activity  elsewhere  in  the  world,  be  it  in  Iraq  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter,  does  not 
automatically  invoke  the  ANZUS  Treaty.”30  Further,  then  Prime  Minister  Howard  stated 
that  he  “felt  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  choose  between  our  history  and  our 
geography.”31  These  statements  do  not  indicate  that  Australia  would  support  U.S. 
efforts  to  aid  Taiwan  in  a  China-Taiwan  crisis.  Instead,  they  show  Australia’s  concern 
for  its  position  in  the  region  and  the  dilemma  created  by  other  interests  that  it  must 
consider. 

Given  Australia’s  economic  interaction  with  both  China  and  the  United  States  and 
the  lack  of  firm  support  for  either  position  regarding  Taiwan,  the  overall  picture 
regarding  Australian  relations  with  China  is  far  from  clear.  Several  areas  of  concern 
exist.  Beijing  strongly  objected  to  extending  invitations  to  India,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  to  the  inaugural  East  Asia  Summit  in  December  2005.32  Numerous  incidents 
and  actions  by  China  have  been  contrary  to  Australian  desires:  anti-Japan  riots, 
opposition  to  UN  Security  Council  reform,  dilatory  tactics  on  North  Korea  and  Iranian 
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nuclear  issues,  etc.33  A  good  indication  of  Australia’s  reluctance  to  completely  embrace 

China  was  given  by  former  Prime  Minister  John  Howard  when  he  stated  that, 

While  Australia’s  improvement  of  its  foreign  relations  with  China 
constituted  one  of  his  government’s  “policy  successes”  over  the  past 
decade,  we’ve  always  done  it  against  [a]  background  of  being  realistic 
about  the  nature  of  political  society  in  that  country.  We  have  no  illusions 
that  China  remains  an  authoritarian  country.34 

Thus,  if  China  coerced  Taiwan  into  unification,  Australia’s  political,  security  and 
economic  interests  will  compel  it  to  walk  a  tightrope  of  neutrality  in  response.  It  will  not 
overtly  support  the  United  States  in  attempts  to  defeat  the  PRC  effort.  In  the  aftermath 
it  will  not  antagonize  the  PRC  while  banking  on  historic  ties  to  repair  any  damage  to 
relations  with  the  U.S.  Australia  likely  will  determine  that,  ultimately,  it  has  a  stronger 
need  for  long-term  connection  to  the  PRC  than  it  does  to  the  U.S.  It  sees  the  U.S.  as 
currently  and,  up  to  some  point  into  the  future,  providing  part  of  Australian  security. 
However,  in  the  near  and  far  term,  Australian  economics  will  depend  upon  China,  and 
maintaining  a  viable  relationship  with  China  will  ultimately  supercede  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

India 

India,  as  an  emerging  global  power  and  a  neighbor,  is  a  natural  rival  of  China. 

Both  have  emerged  as  independent  actors  in  the  international  arena  and  each 
continues  to  gain  strength  and  confidence.  With  India  now  the  world’s  largest 
democracy  while  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  steadfastly  maintains  leadership  in 
China,  they  have  taken  divergent  paths,  and  many  differences  exist  between  the  two. 
However,  they  do  share  the  common  characteristic  of  tremendous  economic  growth. 
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The  economic  advancement  of  both  India  and  China  has  been  phenomenal. 
According  to  figures  for  2006,  China  and  India  boast  economies  that  rank  in  the  top  12 
in  the  world.35  Specifically,  the  Chinese  economy  ranks  fourth  in  the  world  with  a  GDP 
of  $2.7  trillion  while  India  is  twelfth  at  $906  billion.36  These  are  impressive  numbers  for 
two  economies  that  continue  to  expand  and  develop  and  much  is  expected  in  the  future 
for  both.  According  to  a  Goldman  Sachs  study,  India  has  the  potential  to  have  the 
fastest  economic  growth  for  the  next  30  to  50  years.37  The  same  study  projects  that,  by 
the  year  2050,  while  China  will  have  the  largest  GDP  in  the  world,  Indian  growth  will 
have  propelled  it  to  the  number  three  position  overall,  behind  the  second-ranked  United 
States.38 

Evidence  of  the  Indian  economic  growth  is  apparent  today.  Indian  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  grown  significantly  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  U.S.  exports  to  India 
doubled  from  $4  billion  in  2002  to  $8  billion  in  2005  and  bilateral  trade  increased  from 
$16  billion  to  $27  billion  during  that  same  period,  rising  to  in  excess  of  $30  billion  in 
2006. 39  A  similar  trend  occurred  in  trade  between  India  and  China  during  that  time. 
Economic  interaction  between  the  two  was  valued  at  $4.7  billion  in  2002-2003  and 
increased  to  $25.7  billion  in  2006-2007. 40 

In  order  to  fuel  their  expanding  economies,  India  and  China  must  both  secure 
additional  energy  resources.  India’s  energy  use  increased  substantially  between  1992 
and  2005.  Oil  consumption  doubled  to  2.5  million  barrels  per  day  of  which  India 
produces  less  than  one-fourth.41  To  make  up  the  difference,  India  has,  since  2000, 
invested  $3.5  billion  in  oil  and  gas  projects  in  other  countries  including  Russia,  Vietnam, 
Iran,  Indonesia,  Venezuela,  and  Algeria.42  In  efforts  to  address  the  rising  energy 
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demands  of  both,  India’s  state-run  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Corporation  and  the  China 
National  Petroleum  Corporation  began  jointly  purchasing  assets  in  Syria  and  Sudan  in 
January  2006. 43  This  cooperation  is  limited,  however.  India  recently  lost  out  to  China 
on  large  energy  projects  in  Angola,  Myanmar,  Ecuador,  and  Kazakhstan.44  Both  India 
and  China  will  continue  to  individually  seek  solutions  to  their  energy  concerns,  fully 
aware  of  each  other’s  needs.  The  competitive  search  for  energy  sources  will  remain  a 
source  of  perpetual  friction  between  the  two. 

This  environment  of  competition  already  exists  in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  dealings 
with  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN).  India  realizes  the 
importance  of  ASEAN  “in  terms  of  politics,  economy,  and  diplomacy,  and  consequently 
launched  its  ‘Look  East’  policy,  the  focus  of  which  was  how  to  become  actively  engaged 
in  Southeast  Asian  affairs  in  the  changing  post  Cold  War  era.”45  Look  East,  initiated  in 
the  early  1990s,  was  a  two-phased  strategy.  During  the  first  phase,  India  intended  to 
rebuild  its  relationships  with  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to  diversify  its  trade  away  from 
North  America  and  Europe.46  The  second  phase  placed  greater  emphasis  on  trade  with 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Myanmar,  and  Vietnam  and  sought  more  active  Indian  participation  in 
ASEAN  summit  level  meetings.47  In  April  2005,  with  strong  support  from  Singapore, 
Indonesia,  and  Thailand,  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  endorsed  India’s  participation  in 
the  East  Asian  Summit.  This  established  stronger  linkages  with  East  Asia  for  India  and 
supported  ’’ASEAN’s  effort  to  have  India  strategically  and  economically  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  region,  and  to  play  a  counter-weight  role  vis-a-vis  China.”48 

The  role  of  India  as  an  ASEAN  counter-weight  to  China  becomes  even  more 
pronounced  when  considering  the  impact  of  the  China-ASEAN  Free  Trade  Agreement 
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(CAFTA).  Set  for  implementation  in  2010,  CAFTA  will  create  a  single  market  worth  $2 
trillion.49  China  is  already  deeply  involved  with  ASEAN  members  economically,  far 
more  so  than  India.  China  will  become  ASEAN’s  largest  trading  partner  with  trade 
valued  at  “$160  billion  in  2006  and  probably  $200  billion  in  2007,  compared  to  India’s 
projected  $30  billion.”50  This  increasingly  strong  Chinese  economic  presence  in  areas 
identified  for  emphasis  in  India’s  Look  East  goals  is  likely  to  create  additional 
competitive  stress  between  the  two  expanding  economies. 

The  area  in  which  the  PRC  and  India  have  the  most  significant  issues  is  in  their 
security  interests.  Just  as  the  Indian  Look  East  policy  has  occasionally  put  the  two 
states’  interests  at  odds,  so  has  the  Chinese  “string  of  pearls”  strategy.  The  “string  of 
pearls”  is  designed  ”to  establish  naval  bases  stretching  from  Southeast  Asia  to  Somalia, 
including  facilities  at  Gwadar  in  Pakistan,  the  Maldivian  island  of  Marao,  Chittagong  in 
Banglandesh,  and  Myanmar’s  Great  Coco  Island”  for  the  purpose  of  securing  sea 
routes  for  China,  primarily  for  use  in  the  energy  trade.51  Concurrently,  India  hopes  ”to 
improve  its  standing  in  the  ‘near  abroad’  -  a  region  of  growing  interest  to  New  Delhi  that 
spans  the  Indian  Ocean  and  includes  parts  of  Africa,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Central, 
Southwest,  and  Southeast  Asia.”52  The  fact  that  these  two  strategic  efforts  both  focus 
on  the  same  region  provides  another  potential  source  of  conflict. 

The  PRC’s  string  of  pearls  strategy  presents  another  concern  for  India:  China’s 
efforts  to  maintain  close  ties  with  Pakistan.  The  India-Pakistan  relationship  is  a  difficult 
one  that  has  experienced  crisis  on  several  occasions,  the  latest  being  2001 .  The  rocky 
relationship  has  also  been  one  of  the  drivers  for  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  both.  India  maintains  suspicions  that  China  provided  help  in  the  development  of  the 
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Pakistani  nuclear  weapons  program.53  The  Indian  government  justified  its  May  1998 
nuclear  test  with  the  Chinese  threat  to  India  and  PRC’s  continuing  assistance  to 
Pakistan’s  nuclear  program,  a  charge  that  both  angered  and  offended  Beijing.54  The 
China-Pakistan  relationship  remains  an  area  of  serious  concern  for  New  Delhi.55  During 
his  November  2006  trip  to  Pakistan,  President  Hu  Jintao  called  the  country  an 
’’indispensable  partner.”56  Since  9/1 1 ,  however,  ’’China  made  noticeable  changes  to  its 
policy  of  one-sided  support  for  Pakistan  in  South  Asia.”57  Whether  these  policy  changes 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  relations  between  China  and  India  remains  to  be  seen. 
If  not,  their  relationships  with  Pakistan  will  remain  an  issue  of  contention. 

The  final  area  of  strategic  concern  between  China  and  India  is  the  Indian 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  which  has  seen  significant  improvement  since  2001, 
a  trend  that  concerns  China.  The  Indian  government  was  engaged  as  an  early 
supporter  of  the  Bush  administration  missile  defense  policy  and  participated  in 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom  by  sending  warships  to  escort  U.S.  supply  ships  through 
the  Malacca  Strait.58  India’s  security  cooperation  with  the  United  States  was  bolstered 
in  June  2005  with  a  new  bilateral  defense  framework  that  lays  out  a  10-year  program  of 
exercises,  exchanges,  defense  trade,  and  new  defense  technology  transfer  and 
collaboration.59  In  the  U.S.,  the  2006  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  identified  India  as  ”a 
great  power  and  a  key  strategic  partner.”60 

But  beyond  these  important  developments,  the  most  significant  Chinese  concern 
regarding  the  U.S. -India  relationship  is  the  2006  nuclear  agreement  between  the  two. 

In  the  deal,  India  agreed  to  conditions  including  the  separation  of  its  military  and  civilian 
nuclear  programs  and  the  opening  of  14  of  its  22  reactors  to  international  inspection.61 
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In  return,  the  Bush  administration  sought  changes  that  would  allow  nuclear  exports  to 
nations  that  are  not  signatories  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  to  include 
India.62  This  deal  provides  India  with  international  recognition  on  the  nuclear  issue  in 
spite  of  its  absence  from  the  NPT.  China’s  response,  although  muted,  demonstrated 
unmistakable  unease.63  To  Beijing,  it  was  another  indication  of  ”a  growing  Washington- 
New  Delhi  nexus.”64 

In  spite  of  its  growing  economic  relationship  with  neighboring  China,  it  seems  that 
India  is  aligning  more  closely  with  the  United  States  as  it  pursues  its  emerging  position 
of  international  status.  While  New  Delhi  is  wary  of  being  viewed  as  a  counter  to  China 
in  Asia,  it  is  not  moving  aggressively  for  closer  ties  with  Beijing.65  Instead,  India  is 
pursuing  a  practical  course  that  will  provide  it  with  opportunities  to  grow  economically 
while  also  securing  its  growing  array  of  interests.  The  warming  of  the  India-China 
relationship  will  take  time.  In  the  words  of  C.V.  Ranganthan,  former  Indian  ambassador 
to  China,  “these  are  two  old  civilizations  and  their  relationship  will  move  at  a 
civilisational  pace.”66 

It  is  likely  that,  in  the  current  circumstance,  India  will  tend  towards  an  alignment 
with  the  United  States  rather  than  China  in  the  event  of  PRC  coercion  against  Taiwan. 

In  fact,  PRC  coercion  against  Taiwan  would  strengthen  Indian  distrust  of  Beijing  in  the 
numerous  dealings  between  the  two  growing  powers.  India’s  response  would  be 
pragmatic,  likely  moderately  supporting  the  U.S.  position,  but  mindful  of  the  economic 
importance  of  China.  This  schism  in  Sino-lndian  relations  would  further  cement  India’s 
independent  path  to  great  power  status. 
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Japan 

Japan  has  been  among  the  most  prominent  states  in  Asia  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  based  on  their  continued  strong  economic  performance.  Due  to  this 
prominence,  Japan  is  a  nation  that  China  must  always  consider  when  acting.  The 
Japanese  are  somewhat  unique  internationally.  While  Japan  retains  very  capable 
forces,  but  is  not  a  significant  military  actor  in  international  situations.  It  is  limited  by  its 
constitution  to  maintaining  a  “self-defense  force,”  solely  for  domestic  defense. 

However,  Japan  has  been  the  dominant  Asian  economy,  long  maintaining  its  position  as 
the  world’s  second  largest  economy.67  Its  interaction  with  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  following  a  coercive  integration  of  Taiwan  will  be  an  important  indicator  for  the 
region. 

While  relations  between  Japan  and  the  PRC  have  been  difficult  at  times,  the  one 
element  bringing  the  two  powers  together  has  been  economics.  With  a  GDP  of  $4.3 
trillion  annually,  the  Japanese  economy  trails  only  the  United  States.68  To  further 
enhance  this  success  and  better  participate  in  the  Asian  market,  former  Prime  Minister 
Koizumi  continued  Japanese  emphasis  on  the  economic  prospects  of  a  rising  China  as 
an  opportunity  for  Japan.69  Japan  significantly  increased  direct  investment  from  $770 
million  in  1999  to  $4,567  billion  in  2004.  Exports  expanded  from  $23.3  billion  in  1999  to 
$80.34  billion  in  2005. 70  Japanese  import  from  China  increased  from  18%  to  21%  of 
their  worldwide  total  between  2002  and  2005. 71  These  figures  clearly  show  two 
economies  that  are  growing  together,  creating  markets  for  each  other. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  growing  Sino-Japanese  trade,  the  Japanese  remain 
wary  of  their  increasingly  powerful  neighbor.  Even  as  Japan  attempts  to  optimize  the 
economic  benefit  it  derives  from  China,  ”it  is  also  hedging  against  the  risks  and  possible 
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threats  that  China  may  pose  in  the  future.”72  Japanese  pragmatism  has  its  basis  in  their 
experience  dealing  with  Chinese  nuclear  tests  in  1995.  China  conducted  those  tests 
over  Japan’s  objections  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  was  providing  aid  to  the 
developing  PRC  economy.73  The  inability  to  influence  Chinese  actions  “convinced 
many  in  Japan  that  economic  assistance  provided  little  leverage  over  China  regarding 
security  policy.  In  other  words,  economic  engagement  may  not  induce  it  to  be 
benign.”74 

A  number  of  challenges  shape  relations  between  the  two.  First  and  foremost  are 
the  unresolved  issues  remaining  from  the  Second  World  War,  specifically  those 
involving  alleged  Japanese  atrocities.  At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  China  did  not 
seek  reparation  from  Japan  for  these  offenses,  seeking  rather  to  ’’break  the  chain  of 
hatred.”75  The  Chinese  rationale  contended  that  the  atrocities  were  not  the  result  of 
actions  by  the  Japanese  people  writ  large,  but  rather  were  attributable  to  a  few 
Japanese  militarists,  many  of  whom  were  convicted  as  Class  A  war  criminals  following 
the  war.76  However,  visits  by  Japanese  leaders  to  the  Yasukuni  Shrine  in  Tokyo,  where 
a  number  of  these  war  criminals  are  enshrined  and  honored,  have  discredited  the 
Chinese  logic  and  angered  the  Chinese  government  and  people.77  In  Japan,  the 
population  seems  evenly  split  in  support  of  or  opposition  to  the  visits,  reinforcing 
Chinese  concerns  about  Japanese  ambivalence.78 

Yasukuni  visits  aside,  the  Chinese  government  and  people  are  also  increasingly 
frustrated  with  what  they  feel  is  an  overall  lack  of  Japanese  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  actions  in  China.79  In  the  spring  of  2005,  this  issue  led  to  violent  anti-Japanese 
demonstrations  in  a  number  of  Chinese  cities.80  While  some  observers  question 
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whether  history  is  a  serious  issue  by  itself  or  if  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  employs  it 
as  a  tool  to  manipulate  popular  support,  the  2005  events  highlight  the  emotions  that  it 
evokes.81  Given  the  prevailing  attitude  in  Japan  and  the  level  of  response 
demonstrated  in  China,  the  unresolved  issues  of  World  War  II  will  continue  to  inhibit 
relations  between  the  two  with  no  resolution  soon. 

Also  in  dispute  between  Japan  and  China  is  the  claim  to  the  Senkaku/Diaoyu 
Islands  in  the  East  China  Sea.  In  1992,  the  PRC  passed  a  law  indicating  that  it  could 
use  force  to  seize  the  claimed  islands  that  Japan  controlled.82  These  seemingly  minor, 
rocky  islands  hold  potential  seabed  oil  and  natural  gas  deposits  in  the  Exclusive 
Economic  Zone  (EEZ)  that  China  demarked  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.83  The  EEZ  drawn  by  Japan,  however,  overlaps  the 
PRC  claim  considerably.84  With  the  importance  of  energy  resources  to  both,  the 
countries  will  not  likely  resolve  the  issue  quickly  and  it  will  remain  an  open  issue 
separating  them. 

Another  regional  issue  of  serious  concern  to  the  PRC  and  Japan  is  that  of  Taiwan. 
In  normalizing  relations  with  China  in  1972,  Japan  expressed  its  understanding  and 
respect  of  Beijing’s  stand  that  “Taiwan  is  an  inalienable  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
PRC.”85  However,  the  Japanese  have  not  lost  contact  with  Taiwan,  which  sits  only  60 
nautical  miles  from  the  Japanese  Ryukuys  Island  of  Yonaguni.  The  Japanese  have  an 
historical  tie  to  Taiwan  due  to  their  colonization  of  the  island  following  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  in  1895  and  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  democratization  of 
Taiwan  has  also  won  much  admiration  in  Japan,  especially  in  light  of  the  intolerance  of 
democratic  ideals  in  the  PRC,  highlighted  by  the  1989  Tiananmen  Massacre.86  Tokyo 
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has  undertaken  a  number  of  actions  in  support  of  Taiwan.  It  supported  Taiwan  as  an 
observer  in  the  World  Health  Organization,  issued  a  visa  to  former  President  Lee  Teng- 
hui,  elevated  diplomatic  contacts  with  Taiwan,  deployed  diplomats  with  military 
backgrounds  to  Taiwan,  and  refused  to  exclude  Taiwan  from  U.S. -Japan  security 
talks.87  These  actions  indicate  a  growing  relationship  between  Japan  and  Taiwan.  This 
will  continue  to  complicate  Sino-Japanese  relationship  and  potentially  lead  Japan  to 
explicitly  support  Taiwan  in  a  China-Taiwan  crisis. 

Finally,  a  significant  issue  in  the  China-Japan  relationship  is  Japan’s  security 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  Since  the  U.S.  occupation  of  Japan  following  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Japanese  have  depended  upon  the  United  States  to  support 
their  defense  and  to  deal  with  security  issues  outside  of  Japanese  territory.  The  United 
States  Navy’s  Seventh  Fleet  and  a  significant  contingent  of  other  U.S.  armed  forces 
have  been  stationed  in  Japan  for  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century  to  support  this 
purpose.  In  the  face  of  a  rising  China,  Japan  has  enhanced  cooperation  with  U.S. 
forces  in  “contingencies  surrounding  Japan”  and  collaborates  on  the  development  of 
advanced  ballistic  missile  systems.88  Tokyo,  like  Washington,  has  declared  a  strategic 
objective  regarding  “the  peaceful  resolution  of  issues  regarding  the  Taiwan  Strait.”89 

Another  area  of  U.S. -Japan  cooperation  that  concerns  China  is  that  dealing  with 
the  North  Korean  situation.  North  Korea’s  demonstrated  ballistic  missile  capability  has 
concerned  the  United  States  and  Japan.  In  current  Six-Party  Talks  on  North  Korea,  the 
U.S.  and  Japan  seek  to  contain  North  Korea  while  China  and  South  Korea  engage  it.90 
As  one  Japanese  journalist  noted  ”[t]he  United  States  and  Japan  do  not  approve  of 
China’s  conciliatory  policy  toward  North  Korea,  and  if  China  continues  to  pursue  that 
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sort  of  policy,  they  want  it  to  take  responsibility  for  this  problem.”91  The  divergence  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  interests,  both  in  dealings  with  North  Korea  and  the 
enhancements  of  Japanese  security  in  light  of  the  rise  of  China,  stand  out  as  a  final, 
and  very  significant,  friction  point  between  China  and  Japan. 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  their  economic  interaction,  relationship  between  China 
and  Japan  remains  strained  by  history  and  current  security  issues.  Based  on  this,  it  is 
extremely  likely  that,  in  the  aftermath  of  PRC  coercion  to  unify  Taiwan  with  the 
mainland,  the  Japanese  will  raise  strong  opposition,  increasing  distrust  in  their  bilateral 
relationship.  Further,  the  Japanese  will  be  forced  into  a  position  of  facing  both  the  North 
Korean  threat  and  a  perceived  stronger  threat  from  the  PRC  in  the  region.  Given  the 
role  that  China  plays  in  both  of  these  situations,  the  Japanese  may  well  choose  to 
deepen  and  broaden  even  their  currently  expanding  security  dealings  with  the  United 
States.  Regionally,  the  Japanese  will  likely  seek  security  arrangements  to  counter  the 
actions  of  China,  likely  through  their  already  growing  relationship  with  Australia. 

Outside  of  the  security  realm,  the  Japanese  may  well  seek  greater  engagement  and 
cooperation  with  India,  an  arrangement  that  would  serve  both  states’  interest  in 
balancing  Chinese  influence  throughout  Asia.  Even  with  a  potentially  more  moderate 
regime  under  Prime  Minister  Fukuda  Yasuo,  the  desire  to  maintain  its  regional  and 
international  influence  will  force  the  Japanese  to  work  to  balance  their  interests  with 
those  of  China. 

Conclusion 

The  coercive  unification  of  Taiwan  with  China  would  present  significant  challenges 
and  questions  to  all  in  the  region,  but  most  notably  to  South  Korea,  Australia,  India,  and 
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Japan.  These  four  states  represent  some  of  the  most  important  actors  in  the  region  in 
terms  of  their  economic,  diplomatic  and  security  relations  with  China,  each  other,  and 
the  United  States.  Their  responses  will  be  important  indicators  to  the  international 
community  and  likely  determine  much  of  the  global  reaction  to  the  PRC  action,  both  in 
the  near  and  longer  term.  The  PRC  will  take  a  long-term  view  of  an  action  against 
Taiwan,  willing  to  accept  short-term  risk  to  achieve  its  longer-term  objectives.  Based  on 
the  situations  as  they  are  today  and  appear  to  be  moving  into  the  future,  the  PRC 
stands  to  incur  serious  damage  to  relationships  with  Japan  and  India,  to  moderately 
impair  its  interaction  with  Australia,  and  to  sustain  short-term  but  recoverable  damage  in 
dealings  with  South  Korea.  Given  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  and  Indian  positions  in 
the  international  community  today  and  projected  into  the  future,  this  makes  action  by  the 
PRC  against  Taiwan  unlikely  and  seriously  detrimental  to  its  continued  rise  to  regional 
and  global  prominence.  This  would  likely  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  ties  between 
Japan,  India,  and  Australia  within  the  region.  It  is  also  likely  that  Japan  and  India  would 
seek  stronger  and  more  visible  security  arrangements  with  the  United  States  as  a 
hedge  against  dominance  within  the  region  by  the  PRC. 

Ultimately,  this  analysis  is  instructive  to  both  the  PRC  and  the  United  States.  To 
the  PRC,  the  indications  are  that  coercive  integration  of  Taiwan  would  be  a  mistake  and 
thwart  their  sustained  efforts  to  achieve  a  position  of  international  prominence.  With  the 
Tiananmen  incident  as  a  historical  precedent,  coercion  of  Taiwan  would  likely  breed 
international  uncertainty  about  dealing  with  the  PRC,  pushing  some  markets  towards 
China’s  competitors  around  the  globe  and  damaging  the  critical  economic  element  of 
China’s  rise. 
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For  the  United  States,  the  analysis  indicates  that  the  fallout  of  PRC  coercion 
against  Taiwan  ultimately  provides  benefit  to  U.S.  interests.  As  previously  stated,  the 
concern  engendered  by  PRC  aggression  could  highlight  regional  security  fears  of 
growing  Chinese  power,  pushing  some  important  players  closer  to  the  United  States. 
This  could  potentially  broaden  United  States  influence  in  Asia,  influence  that  is  currently 
under  pressure  with  the  rise  of  China.  This  should  inform  the  development  of  U.S. 
responses  to  PRC  actions.  Consideration  of  these  likely  impacts  to  both  PRC  and  U.S. 
interests  should  be  given  as  part  of  any  development  of  options  in  response  to  a  Taiwan 
crisis. 
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